>OSSESS 


Review by Phil Edwards 


ossession is a film about the 
= breakdown of a marriage. It’s a movie 
about domination and obsession. “If | 
lay like a dog at your feet would you walk over 
me?” asks Marc (Sam Neil) of Anna (Isabelle 
Adjani). He does and she does. 

Possession is a film about self-mutilation. 
Anna, following an argument with Marc 
cheerfully starts slicing into her neck with an 
electric carving knife. Lots of blood. Marc, 
after patching her up sits at the kitchen table, 
and not to be outdone goes to work on his 
arm with the same knife. More blood. 

Possession is a film about monsters of the 
Id. Anna has a secret lover in a secret 
apartment. The lover is a many tentacled 
creation by Carlo (Kinga Konga) Rambaldi. 
They make love all of the day and all of the 
night. Anna manages to get pregnant by The 
Thing and gives birth to a little Thing in the 
subway. Five minutes of solid screaming 
mercifully reduced from ten. Lots of blood 
and gelatinous slime emerge from her body. 

Possession is a film about gay private eyes. 
One is put on the trail of Anna by Marc. He 
discovers the secret apartment and the secret 
lover. He takes it very well, considering. Anna 
sticks a broken bottle through his neck. His 
partner (and lover) meets a similar fate. Both 
end up in black plastic garbage bags and the 
heads are kept by Anna in the ‘fridge. 

Possession is a film about political intrigue. 
Marc is a government agent of some kind. He 
has a meeting with his superiors. They want 
him to do one more job, because nobody 
does it like Marc. They sit in a room the size of 
Waterloo Station with nothing more than a 
desk and chairs. While they talk the camera 
moves in a complete circle around them. The 
dolly leaves no tracks in the carpet. Very 
clever. 
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Possession is a film about the effects of 
broken marriages on children. Young Bob 
(Michael Hogben), son of Marc and Anna, 
after watching his parents go through their 
paces of personal disintegration runs 
upstairs, fills up the bath, jumps in and 
drowns himself. He holds his breath very 
well. 

Possession is a film about clones and 
cloning. Marc meets Helen who looks like 
Isabelle Adjani in a wig. It is, of course, 
Isabelle Adjani in a wig. Helen is Young Bob's 
school teacher. She gets paid a lot. We know 
this because she lives in an apartment only a 
little smaller than Buckingham Palace. Nice 
line of high tech furniture. She is Marc’s 
idealised version of Anna. 

Possession is a film about revenge. Marc 
meets Heinrich in a bar after Heinrich is 
stabbed by Anna. Marc gets Heinrich bombed 
out of his brain on some drug or other, blocks 
up the toilet, fills the pan and drowns 
Heinrich. A lot of good Karate and Tai Chi do 
Heinrich then. Maybe Heinrich should see 
Young Bob about how he held his breath for 
so long. Maybe it’s acomment about the way 
the toilet is used by EST. Maybe it symbolises 
Heinrichs return to the womb. 

Possession is a film about blue. That’s right 
... blue. Everything is blue or blue tinted. 
Maybe Andrzej Zulawski (the director of 
Possession) got a good dea! on outdated film 
stock. 

Possession is a film about the future. It 
looks like Berlin. Marc and Anna’s flat looks 
out to The Wall. Well, it’s a wall and there are 
guards on it and barbed wire and stuff. As the 
final Apocalypse rains down on Helen | 
thought “Ahh, World War Three! No, World 
War Four!” | was told by somebody from New 
Realm (the film's distributors) “Oh...” 
thought | as | left the preview. 

Possession is a film about low trash 
masquerading as high art. Confused? You 
won't be after next week's episode of 
Possession. 


Feature by Tony Crawley 


he scene; Berlin Airport. West German Customs men 

notice a guy collecting his luggage. Bulky stuff. Six 
large wooden crates. They could almost be 

coffins. With whatever is the German version of “Hello, 

hello, what's going on ‘ere, then?” the Customs officials 

collar the passenger off the flight from Los Angeles. 

“What,” they chorus, “exactly is in these boxes?” The 
visitor raises his eyebrows at the young Frenchwoman 
awaiting him on the other side of the barrier. To open or not 
to open, that is the question 

He uses delaying tactics, producing a lot of paperwork 
that should settle everything. No, not enough. Reluctantly, 
he opens one of the coffiins. Customs men peer in. Large, 
shiny black tentacles peer out . . . Customs men back off 
hurriedly. 

Well, they should have known better 

The incoming passenger was Carlo Rambaldi, the Italian 
movie special effects man who has worked on more than a 
hundred movies since 1957. His credits range from 
Cleopatra, The Pink Panther and Modesty Blaise to Fellini's 
Juliette of the Spirits (which also featured a long black 
tentacle, | seem to recall), What's New Pussycat, and La 
Grand Bouffe. 

He is, though, rather more recently famous and Oscar- 
awarded for making John Guillermin’s King Kong and 
Charlie Bronson’s White Buffalo. For creating Spielberg's 
Puck ET at the end of Close Encounters, the Nightwing 
bats, Ridley Scott's (or H.I. Giger’s) Alien and Michael 
Caine’s Hand. 

| mean here is one guy with those creepy-looking 
luggage one just does not mess with! 

He was at the airport because he had lately completed 
his first effects for a European film in four years or more 
The creature, the entity, the slimy tentacled thingie born, 
literally, out of a tragic young woman's demented mind in a 
Franco-German exercise called . . . Possession. 

Take one look at Possession and just like those Teutonic 
Customs’ bods, you back off... wondering just what has hit 
you 

The answer, of course, is Rambaldi. Even more so, the 
answer is a Ukranian-born Polish film-maker whose film 
work was banned so much in (pre-Solidarity) Poland that he 
has joined the lengthy list of cinematic exiles living in 
France. A certain Andrzej Zulawski 

Possession is his thing, his creation, a dream film three 
or more years in the setting up. More of a nightmare, really 

the monster Rambaldi made for the film depicts that 
which the leading lady has created from within herself, from 
out of herself, her dementia 

“At the beginning, we weren't sure that the monster 
should be seen,” comments Marie-Laure Reyre, the film's 
talented and rather beautiful producer. (She spent two 
years on bringing the film together after picking up the 
rights from Zulawski's previously interested backer). “It 
was a big decision to show or not to show.. . . or maybe, just 
show a little as in Rosemary's Baby, when you never fully 
saw that was happening, but you certainly felt it.” 

When director and producer decided they would show 
the creature—that they would in one sequence, show the 
entity making love with the film's dull lead, Isabelle 
Adjani—the problems really began. Who could make it? 

“We started meeting all the special effects people here 
in France, in England, and in Germany, where we were 
going to shoot the film. And then, Alien opened. We saw 
that and decided to meet Giger. We sent him the script and 
Giger said, ‘The person to do this is Carlo Rambaldi.’ We 
said fine. We thought he was close by in Italy. Not at all! He 
was in Los Angeles.” 

The duo flew over to California (that’s how budgets start 
to increase) to meet the man with his two Oscars for King 
Kong and Alien, with all his dollar-lined Hollywood deals 
They were, Marie-Laure admits, a triflle scared he'd say No, 
not to mention, that he'd prove overly expensive 

“That too, of course. And at first, he did ask for a lot of 
money. So we explained, this was a European film, not a big 
American budget. We did not have the kind of money he 
should receive. So, we spoke quite a long time and then he 
said, ‘Okay, I'll do it.” 


Starburst: What convinced him to take the film on— 
Europeanism? 

Marie-Reyre: He liked the story. He liked Adrzej. He liked 
Andrzej's film a lot. And | think he also trusted me. But it 
was not easy at all to start building this special effect in Los 
Angeles . . . when we were shooting in Germany. He 
designed everything in California and when he'd made it, he 
came to Berlin with the whole thing ina... ina 

Suitcase? 

No, it was more of a coffin. Five of them. That was 
something funny, the scene at the airport 

Could be a great scene in a movie. . . How did Rambaldi go 
about designing the... er... the... what do you call it? 
The creature. The entity > 


The design was hardly left to him. Surely Zulawski had 
some visual notion of what he wanted. He is a most visual 
director, after all. 
Zulawski never knew exactly what he wanted. Or not until 
we found Rambaldi. He was the first person who 
understood what Zulawski required. Zulawski had the idea 
but didn’t know how to put it on paper. He knew, too, of 
course, how he wanted to use it in the film, especially at the 
finish, but Carlo was the first special-effects person we met 
who could complete this . . . idea . . . in reality. That's why 
we used Carlo Rambaldi 
He had five coffins, because of various versions of the 
entity—or sizes—developments, is that it? 
In fact, it’s four. Because the last one . . . it is Sam Neil 
And despite rumours to the contrary, Rambaldi didn’t make 
Sam. Does that mean Sam Neil is playing the half-man, 
half-monster thingie in the love-making scene. On 
reflection, it does look like him—his hair at least. 
You can think that was Sam Neil. It was not Sam Neil. In 
reality, it was a stand-in for Sam Neil 
And this joker was connected up to all these tentacles and 
stuff? 
Yes. And it was something quite heavy, he was in a very 
uncomfortable situation 
How well did your two schedules dove-tail. Rambaldi was 
working in LA, as you say, while you're shooting in Berlin 
Your schedule would be tight given your Euro budget (2.4 
million dollars), his would be tighter still considering his 
better paid jobs elsewhere. His stop was more urgent than 
the unit's? 
Yes, exactly. And this was the main problem on this 
production. We started shooting on July 7 (1980) and until 
August 19, when Carlo arrived, we had one scene only 
delayed. Everything was going well. Carlo arrived with his 
monster and stayed fifteen days, working all the time 
and we became two days over schedule 
That's not bad where effects are concerned. 
(She nods). | understand when Ridley Scott was making 
Alien—and his was a special-effects film, our film was 
not—he was able to take, two weeks or more for one 
scene! For us, it was not like that, of course. But when you 
have all the special effects arriving on the set, the whole 
crew becomes a little scared. The director de la photo, the 
camera-operator, they're always scared—never knowing 
how the material will take to the lights and so on 
What was the reaction of the crew when they first saw the 
thingie? 
Oh, look, they were not amusée. They saw how difficult it 
was for Zulawski, the actors. For everybody. So they were 
very respectful. As you're asking me the question, it's 
maybe you want me to say . . . “Oh, they were all laughing 
" But that’s not so, although we can imagine that they 
were a little amused, perhaps 
No, | thought the opposite. | was thinking that the creature 
was not brought on the set until it was in full working order, 
and that would have been the actors’ and the crews’ first 
sight of it And something of a shaker! 
No, everybody, the actors as well, were there as me made 
the preparations for the scenes. It was more difficult for the 
actors than the crew 
Yes, well, they had to. . . deal with it What about director's 
reaction? The creature is, after all, the result of his 
imagination rather than Isabelle Adjani’s 
There was no . . . confrontation? Zulawski went six times to 
the United States to see the maquette (design) and 
followed /a naissance (the birth) of the entity. So he knew 
how it was. Me, too, because I'd been going to Los Angeles 
as well. | was pleased with it. Very pleased 
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